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THE FLOWER-GIRL, 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFR. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LOVE’S TENDER PLEADING. 


THE emotion which the mention of Bernard Oswald's 
name had awakened in Violet, was a source of intense 
a to the sympathetic Perdita. 

, Her curiosity prompted her to ask a thousand ques- 
tions ; but her consideration for the young girl’s feel- 
ings restrained her to a few general inquiries. 

. You have met this gentleman, Violet ?” she asked, 
ma casual manner. Z 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” was the unsatisfactory answer. 
oem he left for India, perhaps?’ continued Per- 


- Oh, no; since his return.” 
«Ab! at Sir Ja Wylde’s house ?” 
Once only at Sir Jasper’s house.” 
ere was no intention on the part of Violet to con- 
ceal anything in regard to what had passed between 
and Bernard; in fact, with the exception of what 
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“LEAVE ME—FORGET ME—AND MAY GOD BLESS you!” 


affected Aurelia seriously, there was nothing to con- 
ceal ; but her thoughts were wandering. The presence 
of the young man beneath that roof bewildered her, and 
she hardly heard the question with which Perdita so 
delicately assailed her. 

“He is here! This wall alone divides us! I could 
almost catch the music of his voice!” 

These were the ideas which absorbed Violet. 

But seeing her abstracticn, Perdita, in spite of her- 
self, could not help attributing it to some deeper cause. 
She trembled at her own imprudence in admitting one 
who, perhaps, had in some way compromised herself, 
and who might thus compromise the establishment. 
She had every faith in the girl’s pure and gentle nature ; 
but some years had passed since Violet quitted them, 
and who could tell what might have happened in the 
interim ? 

Great, therefore, was the relief of the prim dumsel 
wheu there came a sound of an opening door; and she 
saw Violet starting up in an ecstasy at the sound— 
the voice of the visitor as he took his leave. 

Then Miss Jocasta re-entered the room in which they 
were seated. 

Her manner was calm; but it was not difficult to see 
that it was a forced calmness, assumed to hide the per- 
turbation occasioned by the interview. 





For a moment she did not speak. Picasa 
The eyes of Perdita rested upon her in timid inguir) 
but after an expectant glance, Violet had sunk into a 

dreamy reverie. 

It was therefore with a start that she heard her name. 

“ Miss Heartlaw will, perhaps, do us the favour of 
staying with us a fev days?” she heard Jocasta say, 
abruptly, and without any reference to what had just 
taken place. And this reculled her to a sense of her 
forlorn and helpless condition. 

“ My object in flying to you was to beg that you would 
open your doors to me for a briet time,” she said, “ that 

you would allow me to turn the accomplishments you 
yourself imparted to some account in the school- 
room until—until ——” 

She hesitated, There are moments when the future 
rises before us like a wall, dark and impassable. Such 
a moment was this to Violet. 

“Until circumstances occur to restore you to your 
true position,” said Jocasta, unexpectedly coming to 
her relief. ‘“ Well, Miss Heartlaw, to relieve your mind, 
I say at once, and without consultation with Perdita— for 
I can read her answer in her eyes—that we will assent 
to your proposal. | with us, my child,” she added, 
taking her hand ; “ and endeavour to forget, among old 
faces and old scenes, the wrongs you have received. 
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“Thank you, thank you!” cried Violet, the tears 
sparkling on her eye-lids. Y 

“ Indeed, I will not accept your thanks,” said Joeasta, 
“at lawet not now. It would be payment in advance— 
gratitude for favours not received.” 

So saying, she quittca she apartment. 

“Something has happened, Violet!” exclaimed Per- 
dita, a8 8O0On AF the door « losed upon them. 

“Happened: ejaculated the girl. 

“ Yos—in that interview. Calm as she appears, my 
sister is greatly moved, and her manner shows me that 
you are ia some way connected with what has taken 
vt A a 
me But how is that possible: * demanded Violet. 

“That you, child, can guess far better than I can tell 

ou,” said Perdita, sisnificantly. 

Violet blushed. 

“ But I have not been in the house an hour, Do you— 
do you think your sister would have mentioned my pre- 
sence here?’ 

“ No, L think it most improbable,” 

“T ain so glad,” responded Violet. 

The simple Perdita looked at her wonderingly, and 
soon after departed to attend to the affairs of the esta- 
blishment. 


was the reply. 


A ifew hours only had elapsed after this interview, | 


when a rose-tinted and scented note was presented to 
Viclet. It was addressed to her in a delicate hand. 

“Por me?” she asked, in astonishment, as the ser. 
vant handed it. 

There could be no doubt of it. The inseription was 
plain enough; and on opening it, she found that it was 
an invitation to a conversuzione for which Madame 
Blimire had issued invitations. Ananswer would oblige. 

“There can be but one answer!” exclaimed Violet, 
mournfully ; “ I must decline,” 

“No,” ‘said a voice at her elbow, “ there may be 
another answer. You must accept.” 

It was lerdita who spoke thus peremptorily, 

* But J ama stranger to Madame Blamire 

“She does not know the word ‘stranger ;’ she woul 
invitethe whole world if her rooms were large enough, 
* Aud Tam not prepared, My dress ——” 

“ Shall he recruited from my wardrobe.” 

“ Indeed, lamin no mood for pleasure. I mnsh -—* 
Perdita had already seated herself at a little desk, and 
i need writing. Abeabed in this . 

vhe did not attend to what Violet was soying; bat ina 
che rose, rang the bell, and handed the sey. 


, 
VO, 
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ht € trudine 
few minute 
vant a tiny missive, 

“Exense me, you were saying, dear, that —— ?” 

“That I cannot agoept.” 

“No: for | have alreudy accepted for you,” 


And with o laugh she threw her arm round the waist 
of the bl is girl, and only met her remonstrances 
with laughter. 

4 ” © * 4 7 

‘The Blamire convergsazionée was @ euccess. 


More people were erammed into the rooms thay had 
ever becn crammed into the rooms before ! 
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idea ceeurred to heyea sense of joy, ecstatic joy, not 
unmingled with teryor. There was but one beimg in all 
the world whom she cared to meet ; but there was, also, 
one being from whom prudence, no less than duty, bade 
her fly. 

“It is Bernard Oswald!” she cried, instinctively 
naming him thus sought and thus fled from. ‘Oh, 
why, why did I come to this place ?” : 

The terror of the words whieh the Witeh of the Evil 
Bye had uttered was upon her, as it had been since the 
solemn hour of her flight from the Ileath. “In the 
tangled web of Destiny,” the Witch had said, “there 
are many threads. Let one be broken, and the effect 
is felt throughout. One little act will knot a whole life; 
and your love for him may lay him in his grave.” She 
had not forgotten one word of that dread warning ;- and 
in this hour the fatal syllables rang in her ears and 
danced before her eyes. ROW 

“ My love for him will lay him in his grave! She 
had no other thought. : 

And yet, one hour had not elapsed before Violet 
entered the private drawing-room ! 

Was it the perversity of her woman’s nature? Was 
it the irresisible impulse of love? Was it only the 
effect of chance ? 

Enough, that she passed from the thronging crowd 
through the conservatory, which hid it from the more 
public rooms, and entered—pule, trembling, strangely 
agitated. 

The shaded light of a single lamp illumined the 
| apartment with fuint rays, . 

But as she entered, she saw @ man seated with his 
back to her beside the table, om which a rich vase of 
| flowers was standing; and as her silken aed led 
| over the carpet, he turwed from the flowers q . 
| rose, aud advanced toward her. 

It was Bernard Oswald. 

* Miss Heartlaw,’ he said, “this is kind—this is 
generous, When I requested Miss Simmer to solicit for 
mief mts’ conversation, I did not—I 
so speedily gratificd,” 


light, he saw that she was greatly, 
lly agi j and he could t be conscious 

t the hand extended to him tr piteously. 

t tiie i emotion of the moment; but one that 








Vv it impossible to subdue. 
licate consideration Bernard muttered some- 
thing about the heat of the rooms being peintely 
ve, and led her to the seat which he had just 

After a few moments she became calmer; then he 
rosumed :— 

“1 have asked for this interview to-night, Miss 
Heartlaw,”’ he said, “for various reasons; but chiefly, 
because my stay in England is uncertain, and my time 
is too pe | eecupied for it to be at all probable that I 
shall have the opportunity of meeting you often in 


society,” 
ou yery good,” she murmured, scarccly above 


her prow 
* You may not be aware,” he continued, “ unless Misg 
Simmer has informed you, that my object in coming to 
a was to seek out poor Colonel Heartlaw, my 
and best friend. On arriving here, I found— 
ay you know, unhappily, the state of things—I found, 
a only the rumour of his death, and the state- 
his affairs are in a very perplexed and unsa- 
Utor condition.” 
es,” eried Violet, to whom every allusion to 
Catone eartlaw from Bernard’s lips waa as a dagger- 
thrnat. 





Ruvions people added—moere than ought ever to be 
crowded into them again, 

Hut what cared Madame Blamire for the taunts of 
the envious? ‘There was a time when her entertain. 
ments had been voted “pot the correct things 98 
toseothem! People fought for admissions, a 
feuds sprang up between invited and the non-in- 
viied. And the once-emabbed woman knew this, as she 
evilod through her stifling drawing-rooms, her 
triumph was complete, 

Poople still called her “a dangepous woman,” bat 
they did not fly her. 

Nhey said she looked upon a pretty face only as a 
serpent | upon a bird—to fascinate it to its destrue- 


tion, Yet pretty faces gathered around her without | 
al rin. 

Surrounded bya bevy of them, she swept through the | 
crowded room, yet those about her did not blind her | 
eves to the attractions of one face more beautiful than } 
wil. There, seated apart from the rest, sad and thought- | 
ful, Violet started at the voice of Madame Blamire, and | 
raised to hers eyes exquisitely blue, a faee over which | 
etule the flush of sunset upon snow, and around which | 
hung a tangled glory of hair, in the depths of which 
threads of old seemed hidden. 

“Tlave you seen him, dear?" said Madame Blamire 
in 2 wl isper, bending toward Violet. 

we lim 5 ~ ech ed the fnir girl. 

* Woll affected, dear—very well affected,” replied the 
woman, for whom Violet at once felt an aversion ; “ but 
the blush betrays you. Nothing so difficult to manage 
ne the blush - nothin _ 

Sie stooped her cheek—on which a permanent blash 
lind been managed most srtistically—clove to that of 
Violet as she spoke, and whispered in her ear. 

“Jn wy drawin room,” she said. 

And before Violet could reply, she was’ streaming | 
gallantly away, nodding, smiling, and conciliating every. 
body as she went. 

“Tn her drawing-room !” the Flower Girl repeated to 
herself; “what can this mean? Who can tbe there 
whom I should care to see? =Surely not —~” 

Sho paused, 

“No, no,” she resumed, “that is impossible, 
yet 1 might have betrayed myself to Perdita. 
lleuven, if it should be he!” 

Asense of rapture darted through her veins as this 





And 
Oh, 








“Stay--I found something more. I made tho dis. 
covery that the generosity which the good Colonel had 
extended to me from my very childhood, still charac. 
terised him; and that he had extended to another. the 
same fostering care which had been bestowed on me.” 

* You were Colonel Heartlaw’s adopted son ?” asked 
Violet, with astonishment. , 

“Twas. He found me an orphan, without friends or 
home: he supplied the place of both. But that is be- 
side the question. It is of yourself that I would speak. 
When chance first threw me in your path, I little 
imagined what claims you had upon my care and atten- 
tion. I little thought how I should learn that I could 
best show my respect for the memory of my benefactor 
by making your welfare the great object of my life.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, “thank you sincerely; 
but ——”  Bhe hesitated. 

“Tam quite aware of the delicacy of my position,” 
he said, noting the hesitation displayed; “ but I feel 
that the imperative law of necessity is strong upon me. 
In a word, the man to whom Colonel Heartlaw ip his 
trusting generosity confided you has betrayed that 
trust: he has thrust you from the house in which it 
was his duty to have sheltered you-———” 

“No, uo!” she exclaimed; “let me be just. I left 
that house of my own free will.” 

“T know it,” he replied; “and I know, none better, 
what that means. It means that Sir Jasper Wylde had 
too much tact, too much consideration for after conse- 
quences, to drive you from his door, and enough fiendish 
cunning to make it impossible for you to receive his— 
charity. Was it not so?” 

Violet could not deny it. 

“The pain his eruelty caused you,” resumed Ber- 
nard, “I was not happy enough to be in time to 


| 


spare you; but J am here at this moment to offer you 
what reparation lies in my humble power.” 

“ Reparution !” she pn. mee with sirprise. 

“Yes!” he replied; “since Colonel Heartlage failed 
in his cherished design to make provision fir hig 
adopted daughter—failed, perhaps, through the villany 
of others more than from his own act—that duty de. 
volves on me. His wishes become a sacred legacy, and 
to the fulfilment of them I have sworn to consecratg 
the remainder of my existence!” 

Oh, no!” exclaimed Violet, trembling; “ not som 
indeed, indeed it would pain me more than I can ex. 
press, should my affairs cause you one moment’s uneasi. 
ness. Thanks to the Colonel’s fatherly care, I have 
received an education sufficient for my support, and] 
have friends ——” 

At that word Bernard Oswald turned ghastly pale, 
The remembrance of what passed on the Heath, when 
Violet bade him leave her with the gipsy outcast, 
crossed him. 

It was the one cloud which ever came between him 
and the image of that fair being, and it rested upon her 
now. 

Only for an instant. 

Only until he had gazed down into the blue depths of 
those uplifted eyes, and had drawn from their pure wells 
renewing light and life. 

“Tf,” he then said, “if my interference in your affairs 
can cause you a moment’s pain, pray tell me so, and bid 
me leave you; but if the devotion of my life to your 
interests can save you one pang of anxiety, one sad 
hour, one tearful moment, Jet me, pray let me, have tho 
satisfaction of serving you.” 

“ Again,” she said, with a voice saddened with tears, 
** ain 1 thank you; but if I say that it wiil be better 
for you—and for myself—that you should pursue your 
own path, regardless of my welfare, will you forgive 
me ?” 

“ Forgive you F” he erijed, in a passionate outburst, 
“Oh, Violet Heartlaw! were you to trample me, at this 
moment, beneath your feet, 1 should forgive you! But 
why—why this resolve ? ¥ had hoped —why should 
I not say it ?—that I might have met in your own 
heart some slight response,” 

Violet rose. 

** Bernard,” she said, 
of her heart, “1 know 
you voige-—these speak 


he could feel the fluttering 
you would say ; your eyes, 
me-ip e. language which | 


will not to mis But I will be frank 
with you. I dare not listen further. For your sake— 
oh, yes! for yours, believe me-[ dare not subject you 
to the peril into which this would lead you. Whiile, 
therefore, I thank you, a my whole heart, I have but 
one answer.” 

“Oh, Violet 

“But one} Leave -me—forgct me—and may God 
bless you !” 


She burst into @ passion of tears, and listened from 
the room. 

Bernard stood after her in utter amazement. 

He was @ Voiee close to his ear. 

o Now ~~ it 


8 asifa 
Oswald followed 
light, 





hod addressed him, Bernard 
of a man through the faint 


ee 


OHAPTER XXXVII. 
PACR TO FACE. 


Tue nine days’ w of the explosion in the old house 
in the passed away. 

As the vies ststained were confined to the base- 
mepts and as that was already boarded up, the pe 
looked much the same. A trifle more ruinous, perhaps, 
but mueh the same, 

It was still a problem to the neighbours whether it 
was inhabited, 

But fit was a well-ascertained fact, admitting of no 
question, that it was haunted. The incredulous might 
even hear at midnight the groans of the tortured 
spirits doomed evermore to wander through the scenes 
of their past iniquities. 

Since the tire, it had been noticed that these groans 
had been more distinctly heard. 

One night—somewhat past midnight—this fact formed 
the subject of discussion between two men, who, suffi- 
ciently muffled “p to baffle recognition, entered the 
court and approgched the house, 

“That was a groan!” cried one in a feeble voice, 
suddenly stopping. 

“ Jt was the wind moaning round the court,” answered 
the other; “why, the story of the house being haunted 
was our own invention to keep off intruders, Surely 
woe net to believe our own les ?-—we're not come to 

nat. 
_Even as he spoke, a feeble moan broke the dead 
silence, 

“The wind,” the man resumed, and at the same 
moment he slipped aside a plank apparently nailed to 
the wall; and taking his companion’s arm, dra him 
through a narrow doorway into a passage which formed 
the secret entrance. 

Once inside the house, the man who led the way 
abandoned the caution lhe had hitherto observed. He 
mude, indeed, an unnecessary noise 5 elapped his hands, 
stamped with his feet, aud tinally commenced ao lively 
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“Tt was not until they had ascended two flights of 
stairs—which the light ef the moon enabled them to 
do éasilp>-ond had entered a large empty apartment, 





that he became quict. 
“We are carly,” said the other, with & shiver, as the 
door was clos 

“ Never fear. He will come,” was the feply; and the 
gpeaket, lifting his hat, disclosed the féatares of Paul 

onnerat. 

“Does this fellow know,” asked thé ether, in whom 
it was difficult to recognise the opi #, Roderick, 
since he had for twenty-four hours vase dagbred of the 
accursed Prey “does he know the ptirpose for which 
he is nee ?’ 

“Tie knows nothing,” answered the other, “ except 
that he comes here to meet us, aud to to certain 
terms which we sl . Mi arranged 
that: but your part is this. You will see him— 
your brain, unclouded the fumes Which destroy- 
ing you, will retain hig an upon, 
you will be prepared to an that this is— 
Porace Greville.” s 

“We run a deadly smsatoed Todos: |e 
are combining in a toe the of 
its rights.” 

“And to enrich ea A expense. For my 
part, being a French ve svrhpathy the 
Crown, and a great of for my More- 
ever, before the core eae be discove wo shall 
be fur away beyond of Crown or lawe.” 

“But,” said Ro Hk, “if the real claimant should 
stervup? i—"* ; 

ile stopped abr . There was a peetliar tremor 
in his voiee, and his whele manner betrayed the deepest 
emotion. 

“You are grown a Gotard” exclaimed Paul. “He 
perished, surely eu behind the burrictide in the 
thick of the tiyht. even if he did not, you will 
have your share—youw ent him.” 

“Yes: 1 Gin say, ‘3 heave with others in rob- 
bing you. Come, shave the of yourself.’ What, 
think you, would be ”” H 

“| neither know m6r eae s Fediy bose Got we have 
the cards im our ow? hands, play out the! 
une. Withdraw from it, if you will? year evidence is | 
necessary, but as we can fabricate the heir, se we ean 
imvent a@ sham relative whose evidence will go unques- | 
tioned, sinew mm that case there will be no fear of the 
real party (arming up-? 

He langhed alow, sinister laugh. 

“You mean that-—” 

“Phat the vote of the Armed Hands will have taken 
elect but too certainly.” 

Roderick anion y . Like te 

“Tam a fool, a cowa exclaimed, i fa 
torment to me—TI have net , no joy imit; and yet 
| cannet die. I, who was pte yay ws Brg 80 
imperious—I am so T stoop to seorn, to 
shame, tather than death!” 

“You do wisely,” satt Pawk who had listened calmly 
to this outburst. 

“Wisely!” eehocd the other, with infinite seorn. 

“Yes; for the live ass has the better of the dead lion. 
Live—and you know not what may happen. Die—and 
there’s an end of all.” 


“Would to leaven there were!” cried the other, 
fervently, “ But this man—he comes not ?” 

“Ile will be bere.” 

The shuddering impatience of Roderick was not un- 
nstural. It was not a pleasant place to watclr and wait 
inat any hour, end least of all at midnight. The moon- 
light, falling through tlie dirt-encrasted window, barely | 
iuminated the reom—in fixet, served only to reveal its | 
desolate and deserted aspect. 

“Is there not a furnished room im the old house ?” 
asked Roderick. 

“There was,” replied Paul, ovasively ; “ but-—~” 

A deep, heart-yielded groan sounded through the 
empty roonts, and filled Roderie!: with sudden dread. 

“There, there!” heexelaimed. “ Yow hear it ?” 

“Theard the signal,” he answered, laughing ; “and 
see, tliey ave here.” 

As he spoke, he pointed to a distant eorner of the 
room, whieh, though whitewashed, was panelled, it hav- 
wg, m the olden tinre, been a fine wainscoted chamber; 
aud Roderick perecived that one of the white panels 
began to slide slowly and noiselessly ont of its place. 
A duk opening, two inches wide, was thus formed. 
through this there was. plainly perceptible the gradual 
arusling of «a lamem hand. 

Deep silenee had f Howed the groaning. 

It was not breken by what was now taking place. 

\s soon as the hand appeared, it’ closed upon the | 
panel, which, thereupon, moved more rapidly, until it had | 
completely disappeared from its frame. ‘Then the faint 
light, falling upon tlie aperture, disclosed two human 
forms ctandimy in it, motionless as figures in a picture. 

The faces of both were concealed beneath the folds of 
oaks flang round their throats. 

Paul Momnerat raiged his hand, and made a sign for 
them to enter the room; as he did so; one of them 
‘epped from the cpening, and advancing, bade the 
oloer follows As soun ashe also had stepped forward, 
‘He jnitel closed of its own aet. 

Toe may who lad firet-entered then dbopped his 
“oak,<ind itsvas not difficalt to revognice the- fentares 








ork, snd i was 
ofthe Frenchmax, Marcel. 


© We have waited,” said Paul, addressing him. 

“You will be repaid,’ answered the other; “he 
eonsents.” 

“ Does he know the 

“ He knows that he is to pocket a thousand 
replied Mareel, “ with contingencies; and for t 
to pay a little part, in which he will be ins 
Y ue isa er. ph pera —_ 

ine,” answ ificantly. 

Paul Monnerat 6 fae the side of Roderick, 
and advanced toward the person who had formed the 
subject of this conversation ; at the same moment Marcel 
unloo a cord from the window, which thereupon 
swung open, letting a flood of brighter light into the 


room. 
This light fell upon the back of Paul, who stood be- 
tween the stranger and Roderick, who had relapsed 


inte a dreamy reverie. 
’ Do I ; asked Paul, addressing the 
iS 


rpose for which we need him ?” 
unds, ” 
is he is 


know you?” 


fuswer was in action. The man dropped the 
corner of the cloak which was thrown over his shoulder. 
‘aul started involuntarily. 

Then he paused. 

The man, who stood face to face him, gazed 
searchingly into his eyes, as he there with his 
face - the deep shadow, but appatently failed to recog- 
nise him. 

eC have heard the history of your life?” asked 


‘an, 

“ Of my life ?” asked the man, in surprise. 

“Yes; has not my tienda comrade, who brought 
you hither—informed you of it?” 

* Ah, yes; I did not understand.” 

“ You know, then, that you Inve tte ection of a 

mother’s love, or of a father’s care? Yotr first vague 
remembrance is of a great terror; What it consisted of 
a cannot reenll; but the b of cannon, or of 
hunder, has left an impression of you. Your youth 
was passed in a fine city, which you to know was 
Paris. You led a h, half-starved life in the streets, 
for you were reared by beggars; were invari- 
ably called ‘the géntleman,’ becatiee hands were 
— be ae pected - 

“ Now ‘ou tell me— ¢ 

“ But my frlond—hna he not told you?” 

“ Yes; to the offect.” 

“You know, then, that those who had charge of you 
had charge also of @ tei-eoloured ribbon, and a portrait. 
“a are — in yout possession ?’ 

“T sha 

“You shally ; remember, were mes 
with the utmost eare; ) ogl you have since ght, 
they were the ele to father—to your f:mily. But 
believing at the time they oy A for their in- 
trinsic value only, aad —— life of the” streets 

i somewhat leose of property, you one 

ight broke open the little cabinet in which thoy wete 

with a ifix, which formed the sole weulth of 

i won't forget the crucifix, for the sake 

of the colouring) ; and; having appropriated the 

ribon and portrait, you escaped by a water-pipe into 
the —., 

oc < ix og 





“ You recollect further, that you then ran away, and 
joined a gang of gipsies; that after a time they crossed | 
to England, where you were reared; that during all | 
this time you kept the portrait and the ribbon, connect- | 
ing it with some faint early memory, and believing that 
it would one day serve as a clie to restore you to your 
femily, whieh you knew to be English; but it was not 
until a month since tlint your fond, filial sympathies 
were gratified. You had by that fime become an actor, 
for which your qualifications eminently fitted you. Yon 
bore im figure, in face, in the smallness of your hands 
and feet, the impress of a gentleman; while your innate 
elegance and refined taste bespoke the inheritor of noble 
hlood. These signs we know are infallible; they marked 
you out from all your fellows. You were still called 

gentleman” —your fellow-actors, perhaps, could re- 
member and swear to that circumstance 7’ ; 

* Ft is not improbable.” 

“TI thought not. Well, as I was sayin, while exer- 
cisimg the profession of an actor, which your gentle- 
nianly tastes and instincts had induced you to adopt, 
you were one night struck by the —, of two 
men behind the scenes. One was my dear friend Marcel, 
whom you had long known, and to whom yon had shown 
the portrait, aud confided the romantic history yon now 
for the first time leam; the other was the image of your 
portrait—making every allowance for years, and gricf at 
your loss. You instantly recognised lrim—so tine is the 
filinl instinct—and are prepared to shed your last drop 
of blood in his defence. Exemplary son, behold your 
long-lost parent!” 

With a loud laugh at his own ingenious fabrication, 
Paul Monnerat stepped aside, md rousing Roderick 
with a tap on the arm, muttered, “ Fear not—he does 
not know you!” 

But the injunction was unheeded or unheard, for 
Roderick, throwing up hiv arms, started back with a 
cry of terror. Simultaneously, too, a horrible fear 
curdled the face of the other. ' 

As the broad stream of moonlight fell bright and 
cold through the open window, it sarrounded with a 





startling halo the form of that man whom the do 
of. had consigned to an untimely deatl:! 


Yes; it was Horace Greville, the actor, who stood 
before him, his face scarcely less pallid than that of a 
denizen of another world; and who, in his turn, beheld 
the assassin from whom he fled in terror, ing or 
sleeping, since the night so well remembered. 

And these men had met to settle the preliminaries of 
a sacred oath that they held the relations of father 
and son! 

There was an instant—only an instant—of overwhelm. 
ing terror; then Roderick dropped into the arms of 
Paul Monnerat, rigid as if in death. 


(To be continued in our neat.) 





THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


Tae Everdale railroad-station was a pretty little spot, 
with pointed gables, wreathed in glossy festoons of ivy, 
and shadowed by the ever-waving tresses of‘a gigantic 
old willow-tree. And yet the Everdale people had 
their troubles as well as the rest of the world. 

I was pondering as I walked up and down tho little 

form, swinging my valise, and patiently awaiting 
he downward train, when my hand was suddenly 
caught with o friendly pressure. 

“Warren, old fellow, how d'ye do? What on earth 
britigs you to Everdale ?” 

“ Fred Gleutworth, is it you? I came on a lecturiug 
engagement. And now dllow me to ask the same ques- 
tion in my turn, young tien.” 

Fred laughed bitterly. 

*T came on an engagement of another sort—but it’s 
all over now. ‘ The dteam is past’—you remember tho 
old song, don’t you ?” 

“Fred, you are speaking in riddles—do explain 
yourself.” 

“Vl tell you all about it, by-and-by. 
train—shall we sit together ?”’ 

The locomotive swept up to tho little station with a 
fiery rush and rattle: There was a shrill whistle and 
a momentary pause, and then we were moving away 
with rapidly accelerated spec’, through the green 
valleys that lay beyond Everdaly, ‘ 

“ And now, Fred, what does all thismean? I thought 
you were to be married shortly?” 

“So I was—but the whole matter is simply another 
illustration of the uncertainty of mortal expectations, 
The wedding was to have faken place on Thursday but 
now——” y 

“ What ?” 

“Wo have qnarrefied, that’s ay Sho has formally 
renounced me, and I am determined never to speak to 
her again, if I can hel it!” 

“ But what was the benble between you ?” 

“Oh, woman's Wilfathess cud tum’s obstinacy. She 
world flirt with # young fellow whom I distikell exces- 
sively, and fy by Way of reiuliation, made love to her 
prett ism, F don’f think we cither of ax meant 
i the pivw: whim of the moment; but 
you can set how mattePs havo ended.” 

* And where af® Ow groin’ now 2?” 

“fT don’t know,” said Fred, gloomily, “T think IT 
shall enlist for the war, or do something eleé that is 
desperate.’ 

We whirled on in silence for some time, mitil, at 
letgth, the train stopped at the next station, and the 
usual inrush of passengers ensued. Among tho niim- 
ber was a fine-looking elderly gentleman, with a youn s 
lady leaning on lis arm, who ook possesei¢u ofa scat 
near that which we oceipied. I was coolly watehing 
tlre scientific way in whiel the old gentleman piled up 
his shawls and parcels, when I suddenty felt my arm 
grasped convalsively. 

“Pred! what on eorth is the matter with yon ?’ 
“Hush, Warren !—husli, for mercy’s sake! that is 
she!” 

“Who, pray?” 

* Bouive Vernon and her father. 
pects our close vicinity just now !” 

Fred Glentworth spoke mockingly, bat there was a 
very perceptible tremile in his voiee; and as T elanced 
from his corrugated brow to the pale cheek of the fair 
girl beyond, I sceretly thonked the hicky stars which 
had heretofore protected me fran the disease that 
mortals cali “ love.” 

She was a very pretty young creature, in her dresy of 
stone-coloured silk, and delicate straw bonnet, lined 
with pink, underneath which her eilky braids of ches- 
nut shining hair were folded away with glossy preci- 
sion. F could not discern the colour of her eyes, 80 
low did the lashes droop over her pallid cheek, but they 
were large and very sohh, and her lips, rosy and pouting, 
were irresistibly suggestive of a krivs. 

a Leould not help whispering, “ she is a perfect 

Glentworth shrugged his shonlders. 

* Very probably—bnt she is nothing more to me!” 

The twilight slowly gathered upon our lightning way 
—fiery showers began to stream past, in the dusk, and 
the lurid light of the lamps within cast a strange fhn- 
tastic glow upon the weary faces of tle passengers. 
Louise had removed her bonnet, and, wnconscions of 
the near neighbourhood of her former lover, was rest- 
ing her head upen heriather’s shoulder, with the brown 
braids drooping loosely over her face. Fred sat upright 
in his corner, with fulded arms and downenst eyes; anid 
I dozed and meditated by turns, 


Here's the 


sing 


Ah, she hardly eur. 
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Suddenly there pb a 
wasasharpsound WTA was committed 
as of a strong a Ha to take his a 
wrenching crack, WH ANA at the assizes; 


along the centre 
of the car, fol- 
lowed by a thun- 
dering crash,and 
a wild chorus of 
screams. For a 
moment I was 
completely stun- 
ned, my head hiav- 
ing struck viv- 
lently against the 
woodwork of the 
side—then I re- 
covered to the 
consciousness 
that we had been 
thrown over a ra- 
vine, in a “ great 
railroad acci- 


ent. 

Throughall the 
chaos of shriek- 
ing females, 
ewearing men, 
and splintering 
fragments of 
wood and iron, I 
slowly lifted my- 
self up, and be- 
came aware that 
my companion 





was gone! Was 
he killed ? 
No; through 


the tumult of the 
catastrophe I saw 
him, white and 
ghastly, with set 
teeth and blazing 
eyes, with a slen- 
der form clasped 
tightly to his 
breast — it was 


Louise ! 
“There’s no 
use attempting 


to escape that 
way !"’ exclaimed 
some one; “the 
door is locked !” 

Glentworth 
placed his bar- 
dn down for 

moment, and 


ith a giant's 
trength — preci- 
pitated himself 


ygainst the pa- 
illing. Once— 
wice — it was 
n vain; but 
he third time the door fell from its hinges with a 
rush. 
Louise, thank Heaven that you are safe!” 
Cue next day, about nine o'clock, I sauntered down 
ny dressing-robe, a little stiff and sore from the con- 
ims of the preceding evening, but not otherwise in- 
d. It was a snug little village, not very far from 
verdale, where we had been conveyed by the next up- 
1, about midnight; and I was just w mdering what 
d become of Fred, when the waiter announced— 
* A gentleman to see you, sir.” 
And Fred Glentworth walked in, with the brightest 
» in the world, and took both my hands cordially in 


‘ How are you, old fellow ? I drove over from Ever- 
je this morning on purpose to inquire!” 
Not any the better for your guardian care, young 
i!’ returned I, loughing. ‘‘ No thanks to you that 

@:v bone in my bodyisn't broken. However, I’m well 

» ugh—nand how is Miss Louise ?” 

‘Louise is the dearest creature in the world!” re- 

rned Fred, with animation. 

“Oho! then I suppose that little lovers’ quarrel is all 

izht again - 

“T don’t see how we could ever have been so foolish 
as to fall into any such misunderstanding! Atall events, 
they believe I was instrumental in saving Louise’s life 
—as though any one could have helped rescuing the 
sweet ancel—and I’m the happiest fellow in existence. 
The wedding is to be celebrated on Thursday, just as 
was agreed at first, and I have driven here to s»mmon 
you to witness the auspicious ceremony. Will you 
come ? 

“Of course I will!” quoth I, heartily shaking Fred's 
hand. 

The prettiest bride of the season was Mrs. Frederic 
Glentworth; and since then, I have never had a bit of 
faith in lovers’ quarrels! 





Tue past is ever beautiful. Even to what diverts us 
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TALES OF THE SMUGGLERS.—IV. 


THE OBSTINATE ELEVEN. 


One of the principal “ free-traders” at Hastings was a 
fat, good-natured fellow, named Raper, whocommanded 
a remarkably lucky fast-sailing lugger, called the Little 
Ann. Raper piss Ra himself with undeviating ci- 
vility ; so that had it been possible for fire and water to 
unite, he would have been esteemed even by his op- 
ponents. He usually wore a long white frock or gaber- 
dine over his flushings, and it was his custom, when not 
engaged in illicit adventure, to sit smoking his Pive 
dj swinging his legs upen a crab or capstan fixed in 


an 
the beach in front of the Cutter public-house. Feeling 
an interest in his favour, the author once asked him why 


he did not quit smuggling altogether, and turn fisher- 
man? “What!” replied Raper, “would you have me 
sit bobbing an eel all day to catch sixpen’north of whit- 
ing? No—I was born a smuggler—I was bred a smug- 
gler, and I shall die a smuggler; but I have no wish to 
see my children tread in the same footsteps. If either 
of my boys gets into a boat, I'll eithor break his legs or 
make him a linendraper, sooner than he shall learn 
the trouble that his father has experienced.” 

Thus known, and thus respected, it was matter of 
considerable regret to the officers of the Coast Blockade 
Service when they learnt that Raper had been shot 
through the leg by Henry Isum, a first-class quarter- 
master stationed at Hastings. Going his nightly 
rounds, the latter saw some flashes exhibited from 
among the ruins of the Conqueror’s Castle ; and, ascend- 
ing the hill, he discovered a party apparently making 
signals to vessels in the offing. As this constituted a 
serious offence against the revenue law, Isum desired 
that the lights should be extinguished, upon which some 
threats were uttered by the “company,” who advanced 
as if to ussault him. treating backward up hill, with 
his face towards the smugglers, the q rmaster 
stumbled and fell; his pistol going off by accident at 
the moment, the bullet 1 





in the present wo give the namo of pastime. 


pened to form one of the party. Thero 








JURY IN BED, 





odged im Raper’s leg, who hap- 
being no proof 


and the author, 
with several of 
his brother-off. 
cers, were 
sent at the in. 
vestigution. 

Every precan. 
the ea 

y the lawyers 
on both dint 

reventany jurcr 

ing sworn who 

could be sup. 
ee to have a 

jas either way; 
but, _notwith. 
standing all the 
efforts used to 
ensure a neutral 
tint jury, the se. 
quel left a doubt 
whether at least 
one tainted sheep 
had not crept in. 
to the flock. The 
trial opened by 
un able speed 
from Mr. Adol- 
phus, who expa. 
tiated upon the 
responsibility in. 
curred by 
vernment in fur. 
nishing with 
deadly weapons 
a set of abiens, 
that held the 
lives of peaceful 

rsons in as 

ittle estimation 
as the existence 
of a pheasant or 
apartridge. He 
demanded of the 
jury whether, by 
an indulgent ver. 
dict, they would 
expose their fel. 
low-citizens to 
the chance of 
being mutilated 
or slaughtered at 
the mere will of 
an upstart officer, 
and thus counte- 
nance the in- 
troduction _ of 
quarter-deck law 
along the coast of 
Sussex. Having 
thus inflamed the passions of his hearers, he called for- 
ward Raper as his principal witness. To heighten the 
effect, the wounded man was brought into court lying in 
the arms of his friends, Adolphus repeatedly requestiny 
that they would proceed gently, and not subject the suf 
ferer to unnecessary pain; yet a certain curl of the lip 
betrayed a doubt whether Raper himselt did not despise 
all thi dramatic display; and there were persons pre- 
sent who roundly asserted that his wound had healed. 
He deposed upon oath that, when fired at by Isum. le 
was regaling with a few friends upon the Castle Ii; 
and that the light shown was merely a lantern toben 
thither for the any oo of lichting their pipes. He fur 
ther asserted that Isum deliberately levelled his piste! 
with an intent to kill: but this, as the Judge observe! 
was proving rather too much, since the inteniin ‘! 
the accused could scarcely be known to any but him’ 
After a long contest, in which every naval officer \ 
gave evidence was twitted with the stale but everlastir; 
sneer of all lawyers, respecting quarter-deck authorit”, 
quarter-deck assumption, &c., &c., &c., at about st 
o'clock in the evening the jury retired to consider thet 
verdict. The Judge, Lord Wynford, sat patiently {cr 
an hour awaiting their return, when he summoned them 
into court, and inquired if they were agreed ? 

To this the foreman replied—* Eleven of us are 
agreed, my lord; but the twelfth says he would rather 
starve than acquit the prisoner.” 

“‘ Well, gentlemen,” rejoined his lordship, ‘‘I cannot 
receive a verdict unless it be unanimous: but I will 
endeavour to see you again before I retire to rest.” 

At nine o’clock the Judge again came into court, and 
sent for the jury, who declared they were precisely m 
the same condition as before. His lordship then 
he must go to bed, but would receive the verdict at any 
hour during the night, should the jury arrive at a dec 
sion. It was not till one o'clock on the following mor. 
ing that the perseverance of the single juryman yiel 
before the obstinacy of the other eleven; an 
were, accordingly, ushered into Lord Wynford’s cham 
ber, who sat up in his bed with a nightcap on tore 
ceive a verdict of “ Acquittal /” 
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ARTHUR RESCUES EDITH FROM THE FIRE, CAUSED RY THE DEATH-WATCHERS. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 
BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “‘ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,” “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,”’ 4c. &c. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Pauline! look up Pauline! 

Thou at safe! Lapy or Lyons. 
Iv the dead of the night, a shrill wild cry of “ Fire!” 
nag through Rockalpine Castle; and the Earl, the 
Countess, Lady Ida, and the terrified servants looked 
from their doors, in their white night-dresses, and pale 
as death, all avking what that shriek meant—all dis- 
tinetly smelling the tire and the smoke, and all bent 
solely on saving themselves. 

It was as the old housekeeper had feared; one of the 
Death- Watchers, in her high cauled nightcap, had, in 
her drun'cen sleep, faflen against one of the wax tapers 
placed round the coffida spark had dropped on her 
=o and in a few moments she was on fire! 

idith, wno, as was her wont, before gong © bed, had 
stolen to her grandfather’s room to kiss :he c» 1, cold 
brow, for the last time (as at dawn he was .o b» shut 
for.ever from her sight), opened the door of the 
chamber of Death, just as the fire, smouldering in tho 
girments of one of the Death-Watchers, was com: un - 
cating itself to those of her neighbours. 

Edi-h’s piercing screams aroused them to the sense of 
tieir din ser. Sobered at once, they rushed from the 
room, and on the landing at the bottom of the stairs 
were met by the old housekeeper, who, the first to 
hear that shrie' of Edith’s and her agonised reiterated 
cries of “‘ Fire!” had roused the men-servants who slept 
down-stairs, and who were bringing up pails of water to 
the scene of the conflagration. 

In spite of the old housekeeper, whose sole care was 
for her dead master, the men “ wasted” (as she called 
it) the water in putting out the flames that would soon 
have consumed the “ Death-Watchers.” Meanwhile 
Edith dil lier best to keep the raging element from 
her beloved grandfather’s remains ! 

It was a strange sight. There lay the old man, from 
whose marhlo face and rigid fourm she had plucked the 
sheet lest it should eatch fire, the fire-light lending an 
almost life-like glow and play to his still, marble fea- 
tures; and Edith, perilling her young life, at the immi- 
nent risk of perishing by tre, to save the sacred remains 
of the inanimate, the senseless Dead! 

Alas! she has used all the water in the room—the 
smoke begins to darken the air, and to choke, to smother 
her! The flames have luckily taken a direction away 
from the coffin and towards the door. Suddenly, con- 
sciousness forsakes her—she sinks on the ground; when 
lo! ona of the windows of the room is forced open from 
without—the wind drives the flames fiercely towards 





her—but a dear voice recalls hey to life—a strong arm 
is thrown around her! 

Arthur Bertram, once again her guardian angel, 
raises her from the ground, and bears her in safety out 
of the room, just as, headed by the old housekeeper, 
the men-servants with cans and buckets of water rush 

The fire is gotunder. The old housekeeper, at the risk 
of her own life, ascertains that her “blessed master’s body 
is safe,” and that he will yet be buried like his fathers 
were—id est, be borne in the plumed hearse, followed by 
the train of black coaches, to the family vault. The 
danger over, Lord Rockalpine came forth. Arthur 
Bertram then explained that from a distance he had 
seen at the window the red glare which betrayed the 
fire ; that he had, by the aid of the terrace and the ivy, 
scaled the wall, te burst in at the window, in time to 
save the Lady Edith. He did not add, that he was 
wandering about the grounds to watch the light in her 
chamber, when the red glare in the window of the late 
Earl’s dressing-room caught his eye. 

The Earl asked him no questions. He coldly and 
haughtily thanked him, and offered him a bed at the 
Castle, but the manner in which he did this was so im- 
perious and contemptuous (the Karl remarking that there 
were no rooms unoccupied save in the servants’ attic, 
but that Croft, his grandfather, had occasionally slept 
there), that Arthur declized, and took his leave—Edith, 
in spite of her father’s presence, holding out hands to 
him and saying, “ Heaven bless you, Arthur Bertram ! 
You have again saved my life! How can I ever reward 
you?” To which Arthur had replied, “ I am overpaid, 
Eaith, in seeing you safe.” 

And thus they parted, the Harl angrily saying to 
Edith, “Go to bed. Iam surprised that a daughter of 
mine should suffer a grandson of an attorney to address 
her, as that low upstart has addressed you, even in my 

resence. Not but what the odious and degrading 

iliarity be with you! Go to your room, and 

remember, if that young man appears before you again, 
I forbid you to exchange a word with him!” 

Edith went in tears to her sleepless pillow, which 
was haunted by Arthur's dear face and form. 

The Earl's pillow, too, was sleepless, and it was also 
haunte:l by the same face and form, and vividly did they 
recall those of one who had for five-and-twenty years 
been mouldering in the grave, but who to live 
again, in the shape of old Croft's detested, insulted, and 
despised grandson—Arthur Bertram ! 


CHAPTER LIV. 
MARRIED IN HASTE. 
Then hasten we, mui, 
To twine our braid; 
To-morrow the dreams and Gowers will fado. 
Moogz. 
Tre young Marquis of Dunstanburgh was, as we have 
said, a near neighbour of the Earl of Rockalpine’s in 





! Northumberland. The late Ear) and the late father of 


the present Marquis had been young men together. 
They had been chums at Eton and friends at Oxford ; 
they had made (as was the fashion of their day) the 
“grand tour” (that is to say, travelled all over Europe) 
together; and, till avarice contracted the Warl's heart 
and soul, and diplomacy engrossed the Marquis’s mind, 
there had been a sort of friendship between them. But 
when the Earl retired from the world to hoard money 
at Rockalpine Castle, and the Marquis was sent as am- 
bassador tothe Court of » their intercourse ceased. 

Of the Rockalpine family, the principal seat was near 
A » in Northumberland. The Marquis of Dun- 
stanburgh had, besides his vast estate called Dunstan- 
burgh (on the Borders) a noble park in England, and an 
old castle in Wales. The grounds of Rockalpine and 
those of Dunstanburgh ran side by side down to the 
North Sea, and the Black Wood of the former was only 
divided by a brook from a wil® forest of wind-beaten 
firs belonging: to the latter. 

The young Marquis, more in love than ever with 
Edith Lorraine ufter her appearance at the English 
Ambassador’s at Paris, and after the effect she produced 
there, found that every place where she was not was a 
net, just as every place where she was seemed an 


en. 

He had hinted at his attachment for Edith to her 
encouraging and delighted mother; and but for the 
sudden news of the old Earl's danger, he would have 
implored her ladyship’s advocacy of his suit, and have 
eutreated her permission to offer his hand and heart to 
her daughter Edith. 

The v~ girl bad a fortunate escape; for had the 
youns arquis positively declared himself to the then 

y Hauteville, as a suitor for her youngest daughter's 
hand, Edith’s life would have becomea purgatory. The 
persecution she would have had to endure would have 
rendered her existence a martyrdom, and yet nothing 
would have induced her toyield, forshe was devoted heart 
and soul to Arthur Bertram; and though she was far 
too dutiful, delicate, and right-minded to disobey even 
the mother who had sent her away from her for years, 
and marry Arthur, yet at the same time she was Neve : 
mined never to become the wife of any other man. 

The sudden summons to England on account of the 
old Ear!’s alarming state, and the telegram that awaited 
Lord and Lady Hauteville on their arrival in town, put 
a stop for a short time to any further advances on the 
part of the Marquis of Duustanburgh Even Lady Rock- 
alpine, much as she thought about the triumph of thi 
brilliaut alliance, »ud broadly us she linted at it to her 
dusen ** dearest friends’ (iu the world of fashion), could 
uot indulge iv uny actual watch-muking while the old 
karl jay dead in the house; but she only awaited lis in- 
terment to convert her flattering hopes mtv euchanti 
certainties; thon should the young Marquis be invite 
to the Custle, and a formal enjugcment enicred into, so 
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that she could explain to her “ dear friends” all she 
had hinted at, and be the envy of all the mammas of 
Belgravia and Mayfair, just as Edith would be that of 
their daughters. 

But, impatient as the Countess of Rockalpine was, 
the young Marquis was still more so. He startled 
Roger Oroft by the announcement that he had resolved 
on followimg Edith, to Rockalpine! 

The news of the old Eurl’s death had by this time 
reached Paris, and the young Marquis suddenly dis- 


which the Earl had said he could have a bed in the 
servants’ attic, implying, as it did, that he looked upon 
him as little better than a menial. In the fulness of his 
heart he mentioned the circumstance to his er, 
and he was startled at the effect the narrative produced 
on the pale and quiet old man. : 

He started to his feet when Arthur mentioned the 
Earl's offer of a bed in the servants’ attic, and, while 
his primrose face glowed like fire, and his pale weak 

seemed to emit phosphoric rays of wrath, he almost 
shricked, clenching his thin hands, and stamping his 











‘No! no!” she cried, “Iam ready. I will go with 
you to the Mill Cottage. I little thought,” she added 
with a pout, “to have been married in this old gown!” 

“T will make that up to yo", dear love. You shal] 
blaze in diamonds and white satin, as the fairest bride 
at the birthda: — ball.” 

These w decided Marion. What. other chance 
had she, of being my lady,” or of going to Court? 


At the Mill e, in the presence of old Kit and 
Jock, the Mev. Comal B a dis 








covered that, as the nearest neighbour of the deceased, e. E op ws hack 
and on aceount of the former inti existing be-|feet— —_ eee joined the hands of Brian iy Hauteville, 
tween the families at a A and -| “Ah! did he dare so to insult one who—— But no helor, and Marion Moss, spinster. licence 
alpine Castle, he ought to attend funeral. matter. A few very few days—and he’ll change | such a marriage was valid. 4 
“T shall then,” he said to Roger Croft (little dream-| his tone. A servants’ attic, and for ne I] The Rev. Copal Blackatter, old Kit, amd Jock 5 sae} 
ing what hopes and plans he was overthrowing), “ see wonder the strike him on | away to get tipsy at the nearest blic-honse, and 
that angelic gi b Edith, out Edith, my Raith, b may eel ; ! not > ’ 7 and Lady Hauteville remained at the Mill Cottage. 
aluost say; for [ have hinted at my attachment for the | hoa up for years me. : ‘ : 
darling to ‘her mother, and spite of all that would-be | Arthur, listen: Lam @ wma so, at tam not a (To be continued tn our neat.) 
fine lady’s acquired retenu and reserve, her delight al-|low-born man. My - 
most overpowered her !”” dered his property, and. I i 
“ Bus Edith herself?’ stammered Roger Croft, who | school—a chari THE MOURNER A-LA-MODE. 
himself loved Edith with such love as he could feel,| found. I did it was’ : that leiwierbies 
ind adnmived her beyond expression, and had long fed | insolent lad—he was but a lad Seine (the : sy 
his ambition with the idea of marrying a Lady Edith | —he was not Leng@Mauteville thes—teunted it Att long re 
(un earl’s damghter), and his cupidity, with the thought | in a room full iat gfe the own Fora 60 in her weeds; 
of the wealtle whieh he knew the late Lord Rockalpine | servant he j at me, me Yet I kuow she was. g sorrow 
had bequeathed to her. ‘ But Edith herself—have you | ‘ Blue-coat boyg and I v to be ow him. Too deep for the tongue to express, 
any hopes 1 uecer forget ieee wot Pe eas Ofgo tuch from we language ot detent 
“ Lady Edith Lovraine!” said the young Marquis, | has he dared to insult you, and te *.* his 
nol . liste nettled by the doubt. Hai spike haughtily (he yerraced _ Oh! Pm gots ig m of it, | - Hite shaw! been > _ oe 
coul very haw when he chose. ou must | Arthur venge is sweet—— 80. 80 r gloves were as her shawl ; 
ivr to thhiak and speak of her,not merely as the Lady | sweet!” And he rabbed his thim old hands, and almost Pee ps eee 
Hdith, but by @ muelie higher title—as the Marchioness | danced im his horrible'and wauataral delight. — le sek bes of the rest, 
of Dunstanburgh “ Forgiveness is sweeter, dear grandfather, rit ted her shape’) 
Roger Oroft’s brow darkened. He know Edith had | said Arthur, alarmed at the unwonted heaving her breast 
no love, = likimg even, ot Meronie.- a Suoatiaate excitement of a ve, grave, and profes of crape ! 
vanity made hing peally believe that id admire, if | slo S ‘ Whas tears df vleurions 
not love, himself, Bis mother had always assured him} “Ha! ha! ha!” law Guts” TE fagine hee Trin! aioe snigtin hone snteted tem then 
tla! no girl cowKE inhabit the same house with him | when I’ve had myrevenge; but-not before, ur—not Were kindly permitted to flow 
without appreeitting, admiring, and hime; and | before!” In ripples of ebony lace'f - : 
that, with regmpd to Arthur Westesax she knew for a While even her U 
certainty, that Edith’s feelings towards him were those CHAPTER LY. PR ee wing any 
"fo somtiel fools a fortune-huater, ass ae Ae een, ee ee 
that le was—so fally believed that Bditl would one day €ome, let the burial rite be read, Yet rich es the robes of a queen, 
be his, that ho had reekoned om hee fortune ag a cer- The funeral song be sung. ,, Was the sombre mea pe she wore; 
tainty, and had even tried to borrow of a Jew upon Eneas Por. ee eed, 1 
what he culled the security of her property. Tne day of the late Rarl’s d funeral approached ; AndI couldn’ help thinking the beauty, 
What reason could the Marquis have for speaking] the Earl and Countess of pine, who felt that In mourning the loved and the lost, 
with sach certainty of an event so ruinous te all his} Lord Hauteville ought in common decency to pay the ae 2 her conjugal duty 


(Roger Croft’s) hopes and plans, as a marriage between 
his lordship and Lady Padith ? 

Rower Croft controlled his feclings, and tried to elicit 
wirat had passed on the subject between the Marquis, 
Maith, and her mother, but he was completely foiled. 
‘rhe great man was, as Roger afterwards told his 
mother, “* deuced dry, and as Tose as wax.” 

The fict was, his fordalitp had, in reality, nothing to 
communicate, but he was not at all disposed to allow 
Roger Croft to discover that fact. His lordship’s pre- 
tensions were, if not as ridieulous, quite as unfounded 
is these of the attorney's son. To avoid Roger Croft's 
ill-bred and irritating cross-questioning, the Marquis 
drew himself up, entrenched himself in his dignity, or; 
ws Roger told his mother, “gave lim the cold shoulder,” 
und actually left Paris for Northamberland, without 
letting his toady-tyrant now that he was going. 

Vile was the rage, and viler still the vengeance that 
filled Roger Croft’s bad heart at this act of hanghty in- 
dependence in one who hitherto (little as he suspected it) 
liad been but as a puppet, of which Roger Croft pulled 
the wires. But he was gone, and Roger was resolved to 
yo too! Arthur Bertram had already been sent for by 
his grandfather; and Mrs. Croft, now Edith was gone. 
finding little notice was taken in Paris of herself an 
Gloriana, resolved to cut short her stay in that gay 
city, and to return at once to Croft Villa. 

“ Roger,” she said to herself, “ the dear, rash boy !—is 
so madly im love with the Lady Bdith Lorraine (she 
liked to couple them together, even to herself), that if 
{ am not there to counsel and to warn him, he may in- 
duce her to elope with him, while she is @ minor, and 
wot into great trouble ; haps be imprisoned for two 
years, as I remember that young Wakefield was, who 
van away with «» Miss Turner. I don’t think, even if he 
did, that the colossal fortune the old Earl left her ab- 
solutely can be touched; but J’m not at all sure her 
futher couldn’t get the marriage dissolved, and my 
dear, beautiful Tom imprisoned! Besides, who can 
tell? Lady Edith can’t endure the Marquis, but Glo- 
vinna is quite in love with him, and he has often been 
very attentive to her. Manya heart has been caught in 
tle rebound. I feel I ought to be on the spot, both for 
Roger's sake and Gloriana’s.” 

) - . ™ * 

Forty-eight hours later, Mrs. Croft and Gloriausa were 
at Croft Villa. There, too, Arthur Bertram and Roger 
were met. There Mrs. Croft found them, in the library ; 
Arthur apparently poring over a book, Roger smoking 

¢igar and drinking brandy-punch; but both, in reality, 
* thinking fof but one object—the Lady Edith Lorraine. 
” Arthur Bertram had not again presented himself at 
the Castle. The extreme hauteur and insolence of the 
néw Narl's behaviour to him om the night of the fire, 


had rendered it impossible for him to enter Hdith’s 


last tribute of respect to him who had, as they ; 
left him all that was not strictly entailed, left no effort 
untried to discover in what low haunt of dissipation 
this disgrace to his family was lurking. 
Little did they imagine that, while the Earl had 
oer written to Detectives Meadows.and F. to 
urge them to find out the hiding-place of his son, t 
son was lurking in a little cottage on the Rockalpine 
estate. Little—when it became known that the beauti- 
ful parlour-maid, Marion Moss, had secretly left the 
Castle—little did they associate her d re with the 
continued absence of their proftigate self-willed son. 
Yet so it was. Brian’s ion for Marion, fostered 
by her strange, fitfal behaviour, had wn to such a 
madness, that even at such a time, while his grandfather 
lay yet unburied in his coffin, the ,» Sensual, : 
assionate man had but one thought, one fecling, one 
Koen 
ne night, he su y appeare: im her 
father’s and brother's absence, as sho sut musing alone 
by the wood and peat fire, in the hovel that had once 
been Rough Rob’s. His cheek was livid, his eyes were 
wild, the touch of his hand almost seorehed her. 

Marion was very brave, but even she was terrified. 
There were none near, and the expression of his eyes 
made her heart stand still. 

Tt was a positive relief to her when he took a —_ 
ment from his pocket, and falling on his knees before 
her, spread it out on her lap. 

It was a ial licence. He had been absent for two 
days, and this had been his object. 

* Marion,” he cried, “ I cam live no longer without 
you! This night—this very night—-you must be my 
wife; this night or never! If you me; Marion, 
have another bride awaiting me. Would you know her 
name, cruel girl? Her name is—Deatu !”’ 

He sprang to his’ feet at the word, dashed the large 
hot tears from his eyes, and taking a pistol from his 
breast-pocket, held it to his head, and was about to fire, 
when Marion shrieked aloud— ‘ 

“No, no, no!—Z consent! Brian, when you will, 1 
will be your wife !” 

She sank back fainting on the old wooden settle in 
the ingle nook, and he was again at her feet ; again the 
large tears gushed forth, as he covered her hands with 
i oo ee 

“ Marion, my love—my bride—my wi is ! 
At the Mill Cottage, where I have been hiding, you 
father, Jock, and a old college friend of 
mine—await us. That must ur home—my home, 
beloved one, till the day of “y mer when, by my 
grandfather’ s.will, fabulons wealth yee 

Marion<« and. turned af; the other, 
second will, should yet be found ? 

her thoughts, 


the 
drew hack, and thrust his 





home again, He could not forget the contempt with 





hand in his breast. 


DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL | 


er regardless of cost! 


THE SIX FOES OF THE AIR. 


THE panes atmosphere eyer at our disposal confains 
something which is immocvent only from its extreme di- 
lution, its minute relative quantity. Carbonic acid, for 
instanee, is perfectly harmless if 1t does act constitute 
more than one five-hundredth of the aix we breathe; 
but it is decidedly injurious if it amounts to one per 
cent., and deadly if to five. 

It is this gas which is often found at the bottom of 
wells, cisterns, and empty beer-vats, and which has 
proved so suddenly fatal to those persons who, through 








and} carelessness or ignorance, have descended into such 


—- without having fos lowered into them a lighted 
p, to see if it would continue to burn. It is a chemi- 
cal combination of one volume of carbon with two of 
oxygen, and is a constant produtt of fermentation, pu- 
‘refaction, and all ordinary combustion, particularly that 


of charcoal. It is constantly issuing from the lenges 
skin of every animal; and even although they 
omg it during the day, emit it freely during the 
night. 

tis this gas which makes spring water so sparkling 
and palata and it is the absence of it that makes 


boiled water so insipid. But, however ful it may 
eet eprohedens party de er B ncsacruedy hy 
lu oe every suas Sniee be Ym to breathe “ 
little of it as possible. Hence importance 

thorough and constant ventilation, which will never fail 
oy mee ng diffusion as the requirements of health 

Apartments which are underground, or otherwise 80 
situated and contrived as te favour an accumulation, of 
his gas, may be cadily loam ene Sar a wanes quantity 
of it by occasionally washing the walls with a strong 
solution of caustic lime, which readily enters into union 
with the gas, resulting in the formation of the harmless 
substance, common chalk, ‘ 

I have now mentioned two grand methods or getting 
rid of the invisible foes of human heaith which be 
‘ ing i ; but here is uno 
ic oxide, a che.nical com- 
vination of one volume of carbon with only of 
oxygen. Professor Higgins, of Dublin, desirous of 
iseertaining if any of i effects were similur 
of nitrous oxide on being imbaled, prepared some for 
the and, im the presence of a few scientific 
friends, took three oy four inspirations of it. 
then fell to the floor, remained totally insen- 
sible for half-an-hour,/and was enly revived by having 

sev 


he continued alarmingly 





days continued alarmingly ily i a gst ers 
vering turns, convul ive agitations, and iatiD, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


Tuz American Bible Society have di-tributed in the army 
and navy 650,000 Bibles and Testaments since the war broke 
out. 

Mra, Rousset is preparing for publication his American 
letters in the Times, supplemented by passages from his diary 
and later reflections. 

Sunvay Lazovr.—It is said that 70,000 of our fellow-coun- 
trymen are employed on the Sunday on railways, 24,000 in 
connection with omnibuses and cabs, and 100,000 on canals 
and navigable rivers. 

Women vor tax Corontss.—The fine screw steamship 
Tynemouth bas just left Dartmouth with sixty young women, 
sent out by Rye and the London Committee for Pro- 
moting Female Emigration to the Colonies. 

Epvcation in Amxnica.—An idea of the progress of edu- 
cation in America may be formed from this fact, There are 
165,226 children who daily attend the public schools of the 
city of New York. e num’ teachers is 1,548. Of 
these, 1,368 are women, and only 180 men. 

A cuntovs fact lately cooureel at Downton, showing how 
few individuals are required to connect distant periods of 
history with the present time. Lastweek a man was buried 
in that parish whose father was born in the reign of William 
ITI., and that father lived in three centuries, having been 
born in 1698 and died in 1801, 

Tar New Youx “ Diegcrory”’ made its first appearance 
in 1786, and contained 302 names, It has been continued 
every year since that date, and has gradually and most pro- 


digiously thickened. In 1861 it contained 152,526 names, ang | Councilman 


this year, in spite of the war, it has not gone back, but re- 
gisters 153,186 names, 

Frunca Parer in tre Exurertioy.—The French paper- 
makers have made a far more satisfactory ap e than 
the British; and anyone, after a stroll through their court, 
will be able to come to a very fair an geese concerning the 
peculiarities and excellence of Fre paper. In France, 
linen rags appear to take the place of cotton in England, 
and the average quality of the paper is therefore higher ; but 
in the commoner kinds of printing papers, such as are used 
for our newspapers, France cannot com with England. 

Women 1y Woeknovusss.—In March of last year there were 
39,073 adult females in workhouses in England and Wales, 
and this classification of them can be given :—10,644 were 
women or girls who had misconducted themselves, and 
among these were 470 idiotic or weak-minded single women, 
buat with a child or children; 6,160 other women and girls 


were imbecile, idiotic, or weak-minded ; 19,182 were respecta- |. 


ble women and girls whowere inmates of a workhouse gene- 

rally on account of age, ily infirmities, or aay es f 

2,267 being able-bodied ; 2,889 were married women 

by their husbands, or with their husbands in gaol ; and 1,698 

2 ae married women with their husbands also in the work- 
ouse. 

Jenny Livy's Cuanrry Sivarve,—The three oratorio per- 
formances lately given by Mr, and Mme. Goldschmidt (Jenny 
Lind), after deducting the expenses, produced the following 
results :—Messiah, £900 128.; The Frost. £899 14s. 7d. ; 
Elijah, £885 16s, 2d.: total, £2,684 2s, 9d. The net p: 
of The Creation have been paid to the Hospital for Consum 
tion at Brompton; of the ‘Biijah, divided equally between 
Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain and the 
Society of Female Musicians, The arising from 
performance of The Messiah were distributed in the 
manner :—To the Rector of Lambeth Society for the Em- 
poyment of Needlewomen, £150; to Miss Stanley's Estab- 
ishment, York-street, Westminster, £150; and £600 12s, to 
the Institution for Needlewomen, Hinde-street, Manchester- 
square, 

FinanctaL Prospgcts ov THE INTERNATIONAL Exurerrion, 


—The total sum required to clear all ex of every kind 
connected with the building, and, in , to wind the 
whole affair with satisfaction to eve e, and 


‘obabl: 
leave a balance of some few hundreds in hand, is "000. 
This is including the £100,000 still to be given to Messrs, 
Kelk and Lucas, the contractors, The problem is, will any- 
thing like this sum be raised? The answer ars to be, 
that if matters go on to the close as poser 5 ey did for 
the first fortnight of the shillin days, 8 everything will 
be paid, but Kelk and Lucas will only receive £29,000 out of 
their £100,000, If the receipts go on as nay | are doing now, 
everyone will be paid in full, and some £10,000 remain 
hand; but if they advance, as the berm tgemgen” y of rail- 
ways say they will do, the Commissioners wind u 
triumphantly with some £70,000 or £80,000 in hand. Wit 
good weather the chances seem in favour of the last of these 
views, 

Tax Furvre Parncess ov Wauas,—The choice of the Prince 
of Wales with regard to the future of his fortunes, is, 
at the best, but very limited, as the Protestant royal houses 
of Europe comprise only some of the B ae 4 German states, 
and those of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; and public 
opinion seems strongly guided towards a princess of the 
royal house of Denmark as the future Princess of Wales. 
This lady—the Princess Alexandra Caroline Mary Charlotte 
Louisa Julia of Denmark—is the eldest daughter of Prince 
“hristian of Denmark, heir presumptive to the throne of 
that kingdom, and a member of the house of Schleswig- 
Holstein. She was born on the Ist of December, 184, and 
is the second of a family of six children. Her mother is the 
Princess Louisa Wihelmina, of Hesse Cassel, born in 1817. 
The present King of Denmark, Frederick Charles Christian 
VILL, son of Christian VITI., has been twice married, and 
divorced in both cases without leaving any issue, In 1800, 
the present king’s grandfather, Frederick VI., who was vir- 
tually, though not actually, then king, joined the northern 
league, formed by Paul |. and Napoleon, against England; 
but the Danish fleet received a severe defeat at the hands of 
Lord Nelson: after which a convention procured peace for 
the country till 1807, when Co) ody bombarded by 
the English, ‘The disasters of Napoleon in Russia obliged 
Frederick VI, to make peace with England, though he re- 
mained neutral until 1814, when he joined the coalition. 
England has alrea 
Denmark in more than oneinstance, Frederick V. married, 
as his first wife, Louisa, daughter of George II. ; and Chris- 
tian VII, on his accession to the throne in 1766, contracted 
@ marriage with the unfortunate Caroline Matilda, sister of 
George LIL, whom he afterwards, while under a 
severe malady, which frequently deprived him of the use of 
his reason, arrested and confined, at the instance of the 
Queen Dowager. The princess to whom the hope of Eng- 
Jand’s throne is about to ally himself, is consequently already 
a cousin of his own, he being the grand-nephew of the 


. | a 
been connected with the royal house of | cated 


Mrs, Partineton says she has got a 
her the neurology in her a and the an 
in the region of the ay vein—and from opening 
pega to throw a bottle 

e " 


man, 

yourself, but you must pay for your horse. 

Onze 10 Jacx.—A —— a ship of war used to 
prescribe salt-water for patients in all disorders, Having 
sailed one evening on & of pleasure, he happened, b 
some mischance, to be . The captain, who ha 
heard of the disaster, asked of the tar next — if he had 
heard anything of the doctor. ‘ Yes,”’ answered Jack, after 
a turn of his quid, “he was drowned last night in his medi- 
cine chest.” 


AUCTIONERRING ScRaPs.—. ing: Everything is of use. 
Even a for-bidding countenance is of use to an auctioneer, 
“This piece of meat is going,’’ thundered he, “ Bless’d if 
I'd have it,” said a sailor; ‘I like my meat fresh, at all 
events.’’ Squinting: A man who squints should never attend 
an auction, A nod to an acquaintance ht get him an 
involuntary purchase, Words; ‘‘ What shall I say for this?” 
asked an auctioneer. ‘‘ Say it’s dear at any price, and you'll 
say the truth,’’ said a bystander. 

———_o—_—_ 


HOME HINTS 


Cuiranine Brpsteaps.—Bedsteads may be freed from ver- 
min oy brushing them over in the cracks with a mixture 
formed of one ounce of corrosive sublimate dissolved in half 
a pint of oil of turpentine, and the same quantity of any 
spirit, such as strong gin or whiskey. This eh, 
vents their harbouring. It is excessively poisonous ; its 
smell will prevent its being swallowed accidentally, A label 
should, however, be affixed. . 

Do not Nz@ixcr tae Kitcnen.—Girls, don’t be ashamed 
to learn how to do housework. Learn all you can, and be as 

roficient as you can, in every accomplishment, science, and 
i artment of knowledge--especially in the useful and social 


—but by all that prize most on earth, a happy home, do 
not neglect the all-important part of every woman's educa- 
tion, ent of a household. Whatever 


proper managem: h 
your station, do not neglect any portion of the kitchen ap- 

renticeship necessary to a thorough practical knowle of 
fousekesping. None know how to command so well as 
those who have first learned to serve. Learn to do—then 
you will know how to direct. 

Sometaine azout t#8 Hair.—God covered the skull with 
hair. Some people shave it off. Mischi vous p ti It 
ex the brain. God covered a part of man’s face with 





hair. “ee ople mr em it ne ischievous w.. 

exposes the and lungs—the eyes, , Say 

physiologists. become bald. Why? Because they 

wear close hats and caps! Women are never 

by disease. They do not wear close hats and Men 
in | never lose a hair below where the hat touches the not 

if they have been bald twenty years. The. close holds 


the heat and perspiration. Thereby the hair glands e 
weak; the hair falls out. What will restore it? Nothing, 
after the becomes . But if in wat nee tyne | 
out, or recently lost, the following is best :—Wash the 

with water once or twice a day. Wear a tho- 
roughly ventilated hat. This is the best means to arrest the 
oss and restore what is ery wrt of restoration. What 
will beautify a woman’s hair? tever will invigorate the 
hair glands. Oils and most other applications debilitate the 
hair glands. Cold wateris best. At first the head looks like 
awitch, But after a few weeks it makes the hair luxuriant. 
By the persistant use of cold water, I have seen thin, poor 
hair, become rich and curly, Only the part of the hair next 
the scalp should he wet. It must be thoroughly dried, 


——_@— 
RELICS OF THE PAST 


Tar Wirs’s Ricut to THe Krys.—Among the Danes and 
Northmen, tho wife had a right to her husband’s keys, and 
might actually, if he refused to give them up, bring an action 
against him. Under Canute, this privilege was extended to 
England, and married women aired a right to have a 
_— chest, and cup-board of their own, of which they 

t the key. 
spsy OLer@y Panances.—Drunkenness was sadly com- 
tors, and most i the Danish 





t, 
. Again, one who was so intoxi- 
whi i it as to drop the sacred elements 
Santtastas &.gameneey eu Sh tictien wp were“ Sonetnemny 
asa ; an who were “ mi 

and deliberately drunk’’ were degraded from their office. 
Of course, the laity were more mildly dealt with, and to 
get “drunk to vomiting’ in honour of Christmas-day, or 
Easter, or a saint, was even landable. Theodore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who first tried to check drunkenness among 
ed a man as drunk “ when his mind is quite 

chan his tongue stutters, his eyes are dis! he has 





t 
latter lady, and great-great-grand-nephew of the former, 


the clergy, 
stu turbed, 
Min in the head, with distension of stomach, followed by 
ne” 










THE JESTER 
Two lovers, like two armies, generally get along quietly 
enough till they are 
Let your thoughts b away before you, and then you 
can blaze away in words. 
Ay army should always be ready for marching orders by 
ueastes See in mestiing Sehes, . 
8 have in a bottle at our office a small (juantity of water 
taken from the pale of civilisation. . 
Pgace can do a good deal toward making a gentleman, 
but war is more likely to finish him. ¢ 
niente oiante know if a man with wooden 
legs can be dered a foot-passenger 


at a couple of belligerent cats on | 51 


Meut: An auctioneer was selling meat at a butcher’s shop. | 667 













mon g our » 
branch of them. Some curious ordinances were made | prais' 





FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 
Lavy Teme z, of Stow, died in 1656, having given birth 
four sons and nine daughters, and lived to see seven hue 
descendants ! 
Curvgss a¥p THe Exauisx.—Oompared with the (hj. 
nese, whose authentic dates back 
and our are 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 
—M. , of 
Tue Corrgx-Cur Barometer.—M = ee 
cap oti cein Weta inns pages: spe inte i, ond the sent 
transforms cup into a barometer. 


of the liquid, If these globules form a frothy mass, 
ing in the centre of the cup, it is an indication of duration of 
fine weather; if, on the conti 7 forms a ring 
round the sides of the cup, it is a sign of heavy rain; variable 
weather is imp‘ied by froth remaining stationary, but 
not exactly in the centre.” ‘ 
Patntine Upon Porrkry.—The admirer of painted , 
a chemist, little knows the diffi ies with w 
has to be accomplished. The artist in oil or 
lours, : 
colours all before ¢ lays on these colours as he wishes 
them to remain. Less favourable are the conditions under 
which an enamel or porcelain painter works. He has to 
int away—so to speak—in the dark ; not one of the colours 


lays on is such eee, Sat ee. His pigments 
prs heatieder ye} — Pag on are either no pigments at all, or 
colours are 


their tt to what they will be when the 
labours of his il are committed to the furnace, These 
the conditions under which he prosecutes his art, the 


won is, that the tints ultimately produced are so true to 
nature. Even on canvas or paper, -painting is the most 
difficult of all. On ceramic ware the difficulties of flesh- 
pointing. 200, of course, much greater; nevertheless, the 
results leave but little to be desired, if a competent artist 
have been employed, 

———}———— 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


A pap old age is death without death’s quiet. > 
Teper is so good a thing that we should never lose it. 
Tux purest heart is that which dares to call itself impure. 
Persons often lack courage to appear as good as they 


really are. 

Ir is wholly impossible for @ man to sec unless he has & 
beam in his eye. 

Gentvs, from an elevation far‘above us, launches forth new 
stars into the firmament of mind. 

Few things are so shocking as the hard verity of Death 
swept by the rustling masquerade of Life. 

Tue sun and death cannot be steadily gazed at—the former 
because it is too bright; the latter because it is too dark. 

A sturip Warn takes refuge in obscurity. The shal- 
pero ae if turbid, has depth enough for a goose to hide 
its h in. 


Hz is the man of power who controls the storms and tem 
sts of his mind, and turns to good account the worst acc 
ents of fortune. - 
Cuan is never lost; it may be of no service to those it 
is bestowed on, ¥ in baad does a work of beauty and grace 
ver. 
On y two sorts of persons are worth being tatienate wie 


positions. 

Tux world’s travellers ray Be well understand that, 
although it sometimes be duty to deviate from the 
beaten they do so at the risk of heing torn by the 
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